1HE MAGNATES

At a quarter to eleven Lulu was to be seen entering the Cafe de la
Paix, sitting down opposite the clock, always in the same place, and
unfolding his newspaper. The waiter, without needing to be told,
brought him a glass of white port.

It was there that Lulu made appointments, for "eleven o'clock pre-
cisely/' for the last hangers-on who still made the mistake of approach-
ing him. Poor girls tired of the mean, disorderly lives they led, old
night-club acquaintances who had fallen on hard times, ex-waiters who
had set up on their own and whose businesses were failing, all these
importunate beggars had to cross Paris either by bus or Metro and they
invariably arrived late.

At five minutes to eleven Lulu tapped the table and paid his bill for
the port. At a minute before eleven o'clock he folded up his newspaper.
At the first stroke of the clock he put on his brown bowler and left.

When at two or three minutes past eleven these unhappy people,
hoping to borrow five hundred francs, arrived out of breath, the waiter
said: "Monsieur Maublanc has been waiting for you! He's just this
moment left."

In the meantime Lulu, idling in front of the shop-windows of the
Avenue de 1'Opera, could imagine the disappointed face of the idiot
"who couldn't even be on time."

If by any chance the beggar was on time, Lulu calmly listened to
the embarrassed account of disaster, said from time to time: "Yes, yes,
very interesting," and then roundly declared: "I'm sorry; I can do
nothing for you at present."

These were what he called his "business appointments." At midday
he went to the Rue des Petits-Champs, to the Schoudler bank, where
Noel was never available for an interview; then he went home to lunch
badly at his hotel, change his suit and hat, and go to the club.

To get through the rest of the day he then proceeded to lose his
few francs to those who would still gamble with him.

Noel Schoudler had had him barred from all the gaming-houses, and
posted as insolvent in the clubs. Moreover, people did their best to
avoid him and it took him three hours of cunning insistence to succeed
in making up a table to play poker with limited stakes. Or if he ap-
proached a table where the play was fairly high, with an appearance of
wishing to say "Banco," an attendant would tap him gently on the
arm and whisper with a sorrowful air: "No, Monsieur Maublanc."

Yet, in spite of it all, by the eighth of the month he was practically
penniless and, having automatically searched his waistcoat-pockets, he
insisted on seeing Noel Schoudler.

His old enemy defeated, the giant was playing a game of hide and
seek, at which he was a master, and which gave him unfailing amuse-
ment; as for Lulu, he was losing both his health and his reason.
"Monsieur Schoudler has not yet arrived."
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